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THE SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM. 


In discussing this subject, we have no favorite system of 
school-government to defend, nor any new theories of discipline 
to advance. We wish simply to ascertain what is the best meth- 
od of cultivating and developing the moral faculties of scholars. 
Not merely how a school may be most easily governed ; for to 
secure and promote the proper moral culture of a school requires 
no less the rarest skill and most earnest efforts of the teacher, 
than to secure and promote the intellectual culture. Tell us, 
indeed, how to secure a high moral tone to a school, and there 
need be but little solicitude in regard to its intellectual progress. 

No really Christian teacher who sympathizes with the Ameri- 
can system of public education, and realizes upon what the 
stability of our government depends, will fail to make it his pri- 
mary object, whatever be the sacrifice, to instil into the minds 
of his scholars the principles of morality and pure religion ; and 
to enjoin upon them the “ practice of honesty, sobriety, industry, 
humility, benevolence, and all the consenting virtues.” We, 
therefore, are not contending for the “order and quiet of a 
school, though these are*by no means to be forgotten, but we 
have in view the “‘ moral purity of our pupils.” 

In a recent number of the Teacher appeared an article on 
“The Self-Reporting System;” and we were nota little sur- 
prised at the manner in which the writer there discussed the sub- 
ject. We believe he wholly misconceives the teacher’s vocation ; 
his reasoning, therefore, becomes false ; and his illustrations, 
though certamly amusing, for they were couched in flippant style, 
have neither point nor relevancy. 
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He condemns without hesitation the teacher who in his school 
government makes “order and quiet” his prominent object ; 
such a one he dismisses at once as incorrigible; the plain im- 
plication is, that the teacher who secures “ order and quiet” 
in his school by the self-reporting system, “is both dishonest 
and unjust.” Yet in almost the same sentence he brings up to 
our minds, in order to show the absurdity of such a teacher’s 
course, and, too, for his imitation, a police court ; the only object 
of which, every one knows, is to secure “ order and quiet ” to the 
community ; no one expects anything more ; nor would any one 
claim for a moment, that it is the province of our courts to give 
moral instruction, or to cultivate the moral powers in the least 
degree. 

Nor does the beauty of his illustration cease here. This 
court which he brings up for the teacher’s imitation, adopts the 
very course which he so deprecates. The first thing done after 
the prisoner is brought forward for trial, is to ask him, under the 
most solemn forms of law, whether he is guilty or not. Is not 
this the self-reporting system? And as the prisoner not unfre- 
quently answers “ not guilty,” when in reality he is as guilty as 
sin can make him, so we suppose the writer of the article alluded 
to, would have the scholar do ; so long as he hopes the teacher has 
not evidence enough to convict him, let him with a lie upon his 
lips persist in denying the whole transaction. This, forsooth, is 
the way in which the teacher should secure the “ moral purity 
of his pupils.” 

We cannot believe the article was written by a teacher ; for it 
is sad to think that one who is placed in charge of the moral and 
intellectual training of our youth, should so misconceive his 
vocation as to liken it to that of a judge on the bench in a crim- 
inal court. Can the “ honest, faithful, religious teacher” enter 
his school-room in the morning, and look down upon his scholars 
as the judge looks upon the prisoners in the box? In the strict 
and faithful discharge of their respective functions, the teacher 
and judge have very few things in common. It is absurd to 
hold up one as a pattern for the other. In the office of the judge, 
we only contemplate the prevention of crime through the fear of 
the sentence or punishment. The judge interprets the law, 
and pronounces the sentence; and here his duty as a judge 
ceases. But is this the condition of things in a good school ? 
Is the scholar led.on in the path of virtue, shunning habitually 
whatever is evil, and cleaving unto the good, practising benev- 
olence and conscientiously adhering to truth and honesty, by the 
fear of castigation? Is he animated to intellectual exertion, 
heartily devoting himself with unremitting industry to the pursuit 
of scientific truth, by the dread of the threatened lash ? Does he 
regard the teacher as one who by virtue of his office, makes it his 
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object, first, to convict him of some misdeed, and then to inflict 
the penalty? In fine, are the relations existing between the in- 
structor and his pupil in any respect similar to those existing 
between the judge and the criminal? Do parents send their sons 
and daughters to school, as the State sends its criminals to 
court? ‘ Of the honest, faithful, religious teacher,’’ we ask these 
questions, and of those who compare the school-room to the court- 
room. No candid person can regard these places as similar. The 
one is the scene of a cold and formal administration of law, where 
the whole time and effort are employed on three questions— 
What is the statute ? Has the prisoner violated 1t ? What is the 
penalty? The other is the scene of kindlier relations, where 
teacher and scholar, their interests being common, are reciprocal- 
ly attached, and where their finer feelings and nobler powers 
are to be cultivated and harmoniously strengthened. It is the 
work of the court-room to hew down corrupt trees and cast 
them into the fire; of the school-room, to cultivate and pre- 
pare trees that shall bring forth good fruit. 

The writer would make the impracticability of the self-re- 
porting system apparent, by showing how impracticable it would 
be for a city or State to require men to go to the “ proper 
officer,” and report all their “ crimes,” ‘ misdemeanors,” and 
‘‘meanness.”” Were there-any parallelism in the two cases, 
his illustration might have some force; but that there is any, 
we shall not admit, till he shows that the relations between the 
pupil and his instructor are similar to those between public of- 
fenders and the constable ;— till he shows that the duties of 
policemen are similar to those of the instructors of our youth. 

Again, what practical teacher in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts would in good faith compare himself, surrounded b 
his scholars, to a Roman nobleman with his slaves two thousand 
years ago,—slaves taken from the savage wilds of Gaul, who 
feared not death itself more than to say any thing prejudicial 
to the interest of their master? What teacher would liken his 
scholars to a class of beings who were scarcely admitted to 
possess a moral nature? And much less was it desirable that 
they should possess one ; for they were taught, encouraged and 
expected to do and say any thing at any time, however false it 
might be, for the benefit of their master; nay, for the slightest 
fault they were liable to be thrown into the fish-ponds, there to 
putrify till consumed by fishes. 

The writer inquires if ‘the teachers of New England have 
just discovered a secret in human government, which the wise 
men of all ages have never dreamed of.”’ Can it be that he in 
his edmiration of courts and policemen, has been unable to read 
his Bible? If we mistake not, our first parents even were 
called upon to report respecting themselves: “ And the Lord 
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God said, What is this that thou hast done ?”? We know not the 
writer’s views on moral depravity ; it may be, however, that he 
would ascribe the present fallen condition of our race to the fact 
that Adam and Eve were subjected to self-reporting; their 
‘moral purity’ was “ trifled with and impaired” by “ reward- 
ing falsehood and discouraging honesty ;”” Adam was induced 
to throw the blame upon Eve; and Eve, to throw it upon the 


serpent. And the writer would now step forward to suggest 
that courts and policemen will 


“ Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.” 


Throughout the Scriptures from Adam downward, we find 
the confession of sins enjoined upon men ; this is a condition of 
pardon; the tenor of the Old Testament from Genesis to Mal- 
achi, on this subject, may be expressed by a passage from the 
Leyvitical law ;— “‘ And it shall be, when he shall be guilty in 
one of these things, that he shall confess that he hath sinned 
in that thing.”” And the New Testament is hardly less explicit ; 
a passage from James contains its spirit; —‘‘ Confess your 
faults one to another, that you may be healed.”” Now when 
the Moral Governor of the universe has from the creation en- 
joined upon man the confession of his faults, and has written 
out the injunction in “ characters of living light,” that a candid 
person should say, that it “has never been dreamed of” in 
‘‘ all ages past,” seems difficult to be understood by us. 

The teachers of New England will not acknowledge that 
they have ‘ discovered a secret in human government.” But 
in giving moral instruction, they rely on the Bible as their moral 
guide ; the principles and practice there inculcated they think 
safe to be inculcated in their schools. 

The writer “conceives the true question for discussion to 
be this: Does the practice of self-reporting reward falsehood 
and discourage honesty, and thereby trifle with and impair the 
moral purity of the young?’ We are willing to join issue with 
him on this question ; for we do not believe the self-reporting 
system encourages deception to so great an extent as that sys- 
tem into which self-reporting does not enter as anelement. But 
suppose some dishonesty should he met with in the practice of 
the self-reporting system ; we should not consider it remarkable, 
nor should we therefore at once condemn the system. Shall we 
condemn and repudiate all trade and commerce, because they 
admit of deception and dishonesty? Nay, because a man may 
be induced to deceive from the hope of thereby gaining some 
advantage? What business or position im life will not admit 
of deception, and some imaginary advantage in consequence ? 
Though it may be sad to admit that there is no such position, it 
is nevertheless true, and probably will continue so till we are 
differently constituted. 
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Under the self-reporting system the scholar is not only re- 
sponsible to the teacher, but likewise to himself. His own 
conscience is constantly his monitor, restraining him all the 
time. He knows that he must acknowledge or deny every act 
of disobedience. But suppose he is* called to account only for 
those things which he is caught doing. Is not the great re- 
straint removed? Will he not be calculating the chances of 
escape? For there is a possibility of his escaping. And what 

ecan be more painful than to contemplate a boy debating in his 
own mind, before committing a wrong deed, the chances of his 
eluding detection? In the self-reporting system there is no 
possibility of his escaping. He cannot debate the question for 
a moment; for he is continually answerable to his own con- 
science, and not merely to the teacher’s eyes. In one case the 
responsibility of the scholar’s acts is on the teacher, in the other 
on the scholar himself. If the teacher’s back is turned, what 
is the restraint? For he is virtually told that he may do all he 
can uns¢en; but if he is caught, then must he suffer. Now to 
boys full of the vivacity and roguery natural to youth, what 
greater temptation could be offered? Yet we are told, that in 
the self-reporting system, we lay great temptation before 
the scholar. Let us say to our boys, “ You must not do thus 
and so. If you do, you shall be severely punished: but we 
shall punish you only for what we see you do.” What would 
be the effect? Would it not be precisely like the old Spartan 
mode of training their youth? ‘ Here, boys, we shall give you 
no food. If you can furtively obtain it without being detected, 
very well. But if you are taken in the act, then shall you 
suffer severely.”’ Would not the legitimate, the inevitable re- 
sult, as with the Spartans, be, that our boys would be trained 
up polished deceivers? Our public schools, the pride of New 
England, the public nurseries of deception! Well may our 
fathers feel solicitous that increased attention should be given to 
moral instruction in our schools. 

The self-reporting system supposes the scholar to be called 
on to report respecting his own conduct, he knowing from the 
outset that he will be thus called on. The rules of school must 
be few and simple. The scholar must be made clearly to see 
the reasonableness of these, and his obligation to obey them 
both for his own good and that of the school: this done, he will 
clearly understand and feel that it is wrong for him to disobey 
them. All this must be done in the outset. The scholars must 
also understand that the teacher is their friend ; that his object 
is their good ; that he is there to teach and not to oppress them ; 
that he reposes confidence in them ; for nothing is more painful 
to a scholar than to feel that he has lost the confidence of his 
teacher: he, like his superiors, desires to be confided in, and to 
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show himself worthy of that confidence. The teacher must 
enter the school-room as the friend and benefactor of his 
scholars. They go to him for explanations in their studies: and | 
if they commit errors or get mistaken views, having a scholar- 
like ae they will wish to be set right by their teacher. So 
should it be in respect to their conduct and morals. Their 
state of mind towards the teacher should be that of confidence, 
of trustfulness, of respect, of affection. 

Now suppose a scholar to violate one of the rules: by so 
doing he has violated his own sense of right; he has committed ® 
an injury on his moral being ; his conscience suffers. And how 
is he to repair the injury thus done to his moral nature? By 
cloaking the transgression and keeping it forever a secret, or 
by frankly and honestly confessing it? The latter, we contend, 
is the only way in which the moral wound can be healed; the 
only way in which the scholar can settle with his own con- 
science the matter between himself and his teacher; the only 
way by which he can be made to respect himself when he thinks 
of his act afterwards. Every scholar should be made to take 
pride in sustaining an integrity and purity of character; not a 
character which may appear pure and unsullied to others ; but 
a character for the integrity of which his own conscience can 
vouch. The question with him should be, not whether the act 
is known or unknown, but whether it is done. He should also 
be made to feel that it is highly dishonorable to receive credit 
for more than he deserves. We have known scholars, and 
would that the number were larger, who would not recite what 
had been told them in the class by way of prompting by one 
seated near them. ‘This was as it should be. 

Suppose something to occur in the school-room, which occa- 
sions disturbance. ‘The teacher knows not its origin; but if he 
expects to maintain good order, he must examine the matter. 
If the self-reporting system prevails, he has only to ask what 
occasioned the disturbance. . The offender must raise his hand 
at once; we say must, for his fellows will not tolerate his indi- 
rectly imputing the fault to the whole school. ‘ He leaves the 
teacher to think,” say they, “that we are all conniving or con- 
cerned in the confusion, which is wrong and unjust, for we are 
verily innocent.”’ Butif the other system prevails and is carried 
out strictly, the teacher cannot ascertain the offender, unless he 
happened to see him; he must ask no questions, lest he lay the 
temptation before the boy to lie. He is completely tied, and 
cannot take a step. The culprit is left to triumph in his wrong 
doing, — in his victory over his teacher. 

The state of feeling between the teacher and scholar, which 
is supposed under the self-reporting system, is not supposed 
under the other system. There will be a feeling of shyness 
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awakened in the scholar towards the teacher; and once awak- 
ened, it is next to impossible to eradicate it. He feels that the 
teacher is watching him. He is, indeed, told virtually, that he 
is morally incapable of regulating his own conduct: in his 
weakness and imbecility his own acts are beyond his control ; 
such is his fallen nature, such his moral depravity, and such is 
the irresistible temptation to do wrong, that he must give up the 
responsibility of his act to another. We can have no charity 
for such reasoning. Let there be such confidence existing be- 
tween the teacher and scholar, that each shall be ready to trust 
the other, feeling that the interests of both are common. Let 
scholars feel that they are to be treated like men; then will they 
demean themselves like men. 

It is said that the self-reporting system lays before the scholar 
a temptation to add falsehood to transgression. Instead of op- 
erating thus, it is intended to go, and we believe does go farther 
back, even to the root of the matter. It operates as one of the 
strongest barriers against the transgression. So far, then, from 
presenting temptation to add falsehood to transgression, it pre- 
vents the occasion of any falsehood, viz. : — the transgression 
itself. As under God’s moral government, the belief in a fu- 
ture retribution operates as one of the most powerful preventives 
of evil; so in the case before us; though some need no such 
restraint, but act from principle, yet multitudes, no doubt, are 
kept from doing wrong by the belief in what must follow. 

Sut let us extend the reasoning of those who oppose the self- 
reporting system a little farther. If it will hold good in a 
school, it will hold good elsewhere. For the laws of the moral 
world are not suspended as soon as we pass the door of the 
school-room. Apply their reasoning to family government ; and 
the school is only an extension of the family government; the 
teacher is ‘in loco parentis.”” Every time the parent calls his 
child to account for any suspected ill conduct, he places the 
temptation before the child to tell a falsehood, and therefore 
ought not to call his child to such account. Whose feelings do 
not recoil from such a conclusion? What! a father has not the 
right to call his child to account? Why, it would strike at the 
very foundation of the social compact. Every father knows 
and feels it to be his duty to look after his child, and call him 
properly to account; and the child feels his responsibility to his 
father. When Washington’s father, suspecting him, asked if he 
knew who killed the cherry tree in the garden, great injustice, 
we suppose, was done George ; a strong temptation was placed 


before him ; his father was dealing dangerously with him. Not ° 


so. George’s noble nature rose superior to the temptation. His 
moral courage avid strength came to his aid. ‘I can’t tell alie, 
father, you knoy I can’t tell alie. I did cut it with my hatchet.” 
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Well might the father embrace his son, and exclaim, *‘ Such a 
victory is worth a thousand trees all blossoming with silver — 
nay, all loaded with gold.” This was anoble confession. Every 
boy feels that it was a noble one. And was George injured by 
it? No. “Thrice happy he,” and thrice benefited. His 
regard for truth was strengthened; his moral power over him- 
self was increased. Could he not tell a lie before? Ten 
thousand times harder would it be for him to tell a lie afterward. 
Where the self-reporting system prevails, we would frequently 
enliven and exercise their perception of the right and noble, by 
relating to thescholars such anecdotes as this. Let their moral 
sense be required to judge of the good and bad in others, as 
— in themselves. Let their consciences be kept constantly 
awake. 

But why the idéa of temptation in a school so repulsive ? 
Let scholars go out of the school-house, and temptations will 
- beset them on every hand. Nota day, nor perhaps an hour, 
even, passes, but a man ‘meets with temptation in some form. 
Shall the shop-keepers modestly conceal their finest articles in 
some back room, lest the juvenile passer-by may be tempted to 
covet? Paradise itself was not without temptation, placed there 
too by the Moral Governor of the world. Would there be any 
merit or virtue in a man’s doing right, when he had no tempta- 
tion to do wrong? Certainly not. Can it be expected then, 
that the school-room will’be free from all temptation ? Would it 
be desirable even, if possible? Would we have our youth 
trained up and educated to a state of things wholly at variance 
with that in which they must spend the greater part of their 
lives? Would it not be cruel thus to leave them wholly unac- 
customed to and ignorant of the trials with which they must 
ever be contending? Let a regard for their welfare, let justice 
and reason supply the answer. 

In our schools we are preparing our youth to perform man- 
fully their part in the business of active life. Let them be armed, 
then, for the contest. Let their moral faculties be so cultivated 
and strengthened, their power of resisting temptation so forti- 
fied, that they may pass through the conflict unscathed. “ The 
victory of fallen men lies not in innocence but in tried virtue.” 
** Blessed is he that overcometh.” 

But some, it will be said, do tell a falsehood to conceal the 
transgression. We shall not deny it. But it is not the result 
of the self-reporting system ; nor is the system at all responsible 
for it. There may be evil in an organization, and yet the’or- 
ganization be in no way responsible for it. The organization 
may tend directly against the evil; as we believe it does in the 
ease before us. The Church is doing more for the moral renova- 
tion of mankind than all other agents combined ; yet some grossly 
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wicked men connive to enter within its pale. But is the Church 
the cause of their wickedness? Is it to be pronounced a bad 
institution because some abuse its design ? 

We are enjoying the very best form of government under 
heaven. Yet some of the most heinous crimes recorded 
have been committed in spite of our laws. Will any one say 
that these crimes are the result of our government? And that 
our laws are therefore bad ? 

If a scholar will lie to hide a fault, it is not the effect of our 
system; it is the system which enables us to know what the 
scholar would do if he had the opportunity. He has the dispo- 
sition, and all that is wanting for him to show it, is an occasion. 
Had Ananias and Sapphira been free from all blame without 
Peter’s question? Was Peter the cause of the lie, and therefore 
responsible for it? The result, we think, proved otherwise. 

Because a physician prescribes an emetic for his patient, 
which causes him tosthrow up corruption and bile, does it follow 
that the physician produced the bile and corruption, and is 
responsible for them? Not at all; he has only shown the real 
state of the patient’s stomach, which was before unknown; he now 
knows what further medicine to prescribe for the patient’s recov- 
ery. So in the self-reporting system ; we soon find out a schol- 
ar’s moral diseases, if he has any, and can then put him ander 
such treatment as will restore him to moral health. So long as 
a scholar has no opportunity of showing his faults and weak- 
nesses, so long will they remain uncorrected. 

It is sometimes objected, that a scholar, in reporting his own ill 
conduct in the presence of his school-mates, is subjected to 
embarrassment, shame and disgrace. If a boy does wrong in 
school, is it not known by more or less of the scholars, whether 
he reports it or not? It is very seldom that a boy in school is 
alone in his wrong-doing. Which, then, would be the greater 
shame and disgrace ; — to have the name of honestly and frankly 
confessing a wrong, or to have the name of doing wrong, and in 
addition to that ina cowardly manner lying about it? For if he 
has done wrong, he must have one name or the other. No shame 
in committing the offence, in violating his own sense of 
right and that of others; no shame in infringing on the rights 
of his school-fellows by annoying them, disturbing the school, and 
taking their time! No shame in doing all this, but there is shame 
in owning it! 

Teachers know that there is a sense of honor among boys, as 
well as among men. They will not countenance or tolerate a 
lie for a moment: they are as sensitive on the point of deception 
or equivocation, as their seniors. Let one of their number be 
known to falsify, and they are shocked ; no sooner do they get 
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beyond the school-house than they will attack him as common of- 
fender. More than once have we seen boys gather around a cul- 
prit of this kind, pointing their fingers at him, and throwing his 
offence in his teeth. A boy will not be caught in this situation 
more than once ; he learns a lesson which he will not easily for- 
get. He knows ifhe holds his rank with his fellows, that he has 
got to sustain a character of honor and honesty. Under these 
circumstances boys will have a restraining influence over each 
other. And what can be a happier state of things in a school ? 
Here will the moral faculties of scholars be cultivated; and inci- 
dental to this will the order and quiet of a school be secured. 
Here will be a public conscience ; here will be self-government. 

Inthe “ Ninth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education,” we find the following language : ‘“ One of the high- 
est and most valuable objects, to which the influences of a school 
can be made conducive, consists in training our children to self- 
government. * * * Inorder that meg may be prepared 
for self-government, their apprenticeship must commence in child- 
hood. ‘The great moral attribute of self-government cannot be 
born and matured in a day; and if school children are not 
trained to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment, if we 
expectit from grown men. * * * As the fitting apprentice- 
ship for despotism consists in being trained to despotism, so the 
fitting apprenticeship for self-government consists in being 
trained to self-government ; and liberty and self-imposed law are 
as appropriate a preparation for the subjects of an arbitrary pow- 
er, as the law of force and authority is in developing and maturing 
those sentiments of self-respect, of honor and of dignity, which 
belong to a truly republican citizen.” 

Now it is the great and primal object of the self-reporting 
system, to cultivate in scholars the habit of self-government. 
This we believe tobe its legitimate tendency. After giving 
them kind and judicious directions, and explaining to them the 
nature and reasons of school laws we trust to the scholars them- 
selves, to some extent, the responsibility and regulation of their 
own conduct. Could we adopt any course which would more 
directly develop the power and induce the habit of self-govern- 
ment? If so, we shall be most thankful for the information. 

Finally, we believe the self-reporting system, under a good 
teacher, is the best system that has yet been adopted in our 
schools. It endangers the moral purity of pupils less than any 
other ; though like everything good, it may be abused. It culti- 
vates the moral powers positively, and not merely negatively. 
Any discipline which is parental, must involve it more or less, 
The spirit of the Bible,from beginning to end, sanctions it. It 
is the system best calculated to prepare scholars for self-govern- 
ment, and to make them honest, conscientious, republican citi- 
zens. OBSERVER. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISCIPLINE IN THE EDINBURGH 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY PROFESSOR PILLANS. 


THE introduction of Ancient Geography into the curriculum 
of High School study, was, like that of Greek, a happy innova- 
tion of my predecessor’s upon its original constitution. But as 
the manner of teaching geography which I was led to adopt, 
differed materially, not only from his plan, but from any other, 
so far as I have been able to learn, which, till then, had been 
practised in the public schools of Britain, it is right that I should 
preface the details of geographical discipline with an exposition 
of the principles on which I proceeded, especially as I conceive 
them to lie at the foundation of all successful teaching of geog- 
raphy, whether it be ancient or medern.* 

“J. In studying the geography of any country, the first thing 
to be done, after settling its boundaries, its length and breadth, 
and its latitude and longitude, is to acquire a knowledge, not of 
its civil divisions, which are conventional and fluctuating, but of 
its physical characters. Of these characters, which are perma- 
nent and impressed on the globe by the hand of nature, the 
most striking are the following :— 

‘1. The line of coast, where the country is maritime: 2. The 
mountains, either single, or in groups, or in long ranges: 3. 
The rivers, with their complement of tributary streams ; and, 
4. The valleys or basins which are scooped out and enclosed 
between the mountain ranges, and are at once watered and 
drained by the rivers and their tributaries. To be made 
acquainted with these physical features of a country, their 


* Here follows, in the MS. of 1823, a long dissertation, intended to 
elucidate the first principles of the art of communicating geographical in- 
struction in such a manner as to interest the minds of the young. But 
with this discussion I shall not try the patience of the reader; partly be- 
cause the views it presents have no longer the novelty which they possessed 
when I first began to apply them in practical teaching ; and partly, because 
I have stated the substance of them pretty fully in the Introduction to 
“ Outlines of Geography, principally Ancient,” published a few years ago. 
The portion of memoranda omitted in the text was expanded long ago 
into some Lectures on the subject, which are now delivered in the Junior 
Humanity Class in the University. I shall therefore confine myself in 
the text to a condensed enunciation of the principles alluded to, such as 
may enable the reader to understand and judge of the methods of teaching 


or 
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which I am about to describe. And as I had the honor of delivering one 
of these lectures lately to the Edinburgh Local Association of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, and the Secretary, once a distinguished pupil 
of my own, gave an oflicial report of the lecture to the Institute, | have 
adopted that document into the text, as embodying, substantially and lucid- 
ly, the statement which I wished to present to my readers. 
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names, numbers, and relative positions, is as necessary to the 
young geographer asa knowledge of the bones and great blood- 
vessels of the human frame is to the young anatomist. Itis, in 
both cases, the foundation on which subsequent acquirements 
ought to be reared. 

‘IT. When the learner has been thus made acquainted with 
the physical aspect of the country, with the principal chains of 
mountains, and with the names and courses of the main rivers, 
the next step is to follow each of these rivers from the source 
downwards, observing as we go along what cities or towns of 
importance are found either divided by it, or close upon it, or 
at a moderate distance from either bank. If the same process 
be adopted with the principal tributary streams, andif, in addi- 
tion, the towns and ports on the sea-coast, where the country is 
maritime, be noted and named in their order, it will be found 
that very few places of consequence have been omitted, and 
that their positions are advantageously fixed in the memory 
when they are thus associated with the rivers, and seas, and 
basins, to which they belong. 

“TIT. It is not till we have completed this outline of what has 
a real substantive existence in nature, that the attention of the 
pupil ought to be called to those divisions and sections of the 
territory into provinces, circles, counties, and shires, which are 
purely arbitrary, and have no natural character or assured per- 
manence. 

“TV. In teaching Geography as a branch of general knowl- 
edge, itis a mistake to aim at great minuteness of detail. The 
subject ought not to be exhausted. 

** V. As, on the one hand, the memory should not be overload- 
ed with a multitude of mere names, so, on the other, as many 
impressive associations as possible should be connected with the 
details which are given. In the case of towns, for example, the 
striking peculiarities, both in their natural, civil, political, and 
commercial history—all that can serve to paint them to the 
imagination, and distinguish them from one another by some- 
thing more than the name—should find a place either in the 
text-book itself, or in the oral demonstration of the teacher. 

“VI. With the same view of giving to the knowledge commu- 
nicated a firmer hold on the memory, Modern Geography should 
go hand in hand with Ancient, and each be made to throw light 
upon the other. A very great number of modern names of 
places are corrupted forms of the ancient appellations, sometimes 
so altered that the identity of the two is not readily detected ; 
and the modern name may often be traced back, through 


various changes, to some peculiarity in the- natural or civil 
history of the place. 
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“ VII. Finally, it will contribute to give additional interest and 
impressiveness to geographical instruction, as well as to improve 
the taste, and store the mind with rich imagery and pleasing as- 
sociations, if aselection of passages from the poets of antiquity, 
‘or of modern times, in which they describe, or allude to, either 

the local peculiarities, or the mythological and political history 
of the places and scenes enumerated, be brought under the eye 
of the learner, and made so familiar to him as to recur along 
with the names, and even to be committed to memory.” 

There is, no doubt, an immense extent of the surface of the 
globe, to which the river-and-basin system cannot be profitably 
applied. In the Karroos and sandy deserts of Africa, in the 
parched solitudes of Arabia and Persia, in the table-land of 
Central Asia, in the Llanos and Pampas and Savannahs of 
America, in the Steppes of Russia both European and Asiatic, 
and even in the northern parts of Germany and Prussia, it 
would be vain to look for either river or basin. But these 
interminable wastes, condemned apparently to everlasting ster- 
ility, possess no interest to the young geographer, beyond the 
fact of their existence, agd their position relative to the habita- 
ble parts of the earth. Still less claim have they on the atten- 
tion of the youthful student of the classics, seeing that to the 
ancients they were entirely unknown. ‘The countries inhabited, 
subdued, colonized and civilized by them, all, with two excep- 
tions," touched in some point or other the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, or of its cognate seas; and from the shores of the 
Mediterranean have come to us, as Dr. Johnson long ago re- 
marked, all our religion, almost all our laws, almost all our arts, 
almost everything that sets us above savages. Now, to the 
countries bordering on those inland seas,—fertilized as they are 
and beautified by immumerable streams, and where scarce “a 
mountain rears its head unsung,’’—the river-and-basin system is 
eminently applicable : and as it was with those countries I had 
chiefly to do, it occurred to me that I might take advantage 
of it, to give interest and impressiveness to my geographical 
lessons. 

If the soundness of the principles stated above be granted, it 
follows that an engraved map,—having its full complement of 
provinces, counties, and towns, with their names at full length 
in letters of all sizes, its dotted lines of boundary, its meridians, 
and its parallels of latitude,—is flot the proper instrument to 
use in teaching the geography of a country; but that it ought 
to be reserved, like dictionaries in learning a language, for 
occasional consultation and reference. 

Accordingly, I placed before my pupils, instead of a crowded 
and perplexing map,a large blackboard, having an unpolished 
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non-reflecting surface, on which was inscribed in bold relief a 
delineation of the country, with its mountains, rivers, lakes, 
cities, and towns of note. The delineation was executed with 
chalks of different colors. The outline of coast was drawn | 
with white chalk, faintly shaded on the outside with blue ; light 
green was employed for the mountains, light blue for the rivers 
and lakes, and pink’ for the towns. There was no marking on 
the board which did not indicate some existing reality, some- 
thing that had visible and tangible properties ; and of such ob- 
jects, those only had a place which were intended to be taught. 
No line, letter, or name appeared,—no index of any thing which 
had not a prototype in nature, unless crosses of red chalk here 
and there, to point out the site of a famous battle, be considered 
as an exception. 

There was thus exhibited on the easel a sort of fac-simile of 
the country; so limited, however,4n the number of details, as 
neither to distract the eye, nor confound the understanding, nor 
overload the memory. The varieties of color, each appro- 
priate to the visible appearance of the object represented, were 
themselves no small help, both to Me imagination and the 
memory, in picturing out and recalling to the learner’s mind the 
ree features of a country. The teacher, then, while every 

y's eye was fixed on the board, directed his pointer to the 
mountain ranges, with their highest peaks and offsets, not failing 
to notice any peculiarity in their appearance and structure. He 
next traced the courses of the main rivers and their principal 
tributaries, from fountain head to embouchure. Then, remount- 
ing to their sources, he named, as he descended with the cur- 
rent, the towns that were upon their banks, and along with 
their names, mentioned also such particulars concerning them 
as were worth knowing and likely to be remembered,—their 
ancient and modern designations, the sieges they had sustained, 
the battles fought under their walls, the remains of antiquit 
they contained, the distinguished men they had given birth to, 
and anything else remarkable in their natural or civil history 
which might tend to give them individuality, and take a hold on 
the memory. It contributed not a little to the same effect, that 
each town was no longer an insulated locality, with nothing to 
refer it to but the county or province to which it belonged: it 
was associated now with the river it was upon; and the rest of 
the towns father down the river, as they succeeded each other, 
were bound together in the memory, asit were by a common tie. 

To prove how much the system I have been endeavoring 
to explain tends to symplify and give interest to the study of 
Geography, I will take, as an example, the first country which 
presents itself in making our proposed circuit of the Mediter- 
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ranean from one pillar of Hercules (the rock of Gibraltar), to 
the other (the African. Ceuta) ;—I mean the Spanish Peninsula. 

Were a traveller to land at Santander, a seaport on the Bay 
of Biscay, in the province of Asturias, with the intention of 
making his way directly south to Gibraltar, he would have to 
cross successively five ranges of mountains, running all from 
north-east to south-west, at great distances from each other ; 
and in travelling across each of the intermediate spaces, he 
would find himself alternately descending and ascending, and 
would have, as he descended, the current of all the mountain 
torrents and tributary streams with him, and, as he ascended, 
all against him,—travelling, in the former case seeundo flumine, 
and, adverso in the latter. And, ere he reached the end of his 
journey, he would have traversed four basins or broad valleys, 
each having a large river occupying its lowest level, running 
parallel to the mountain ranges which enclose it, and receiving all 
the streams that flow down their sides. And he might add to 
his enumeration of basins what is equivalent to a fifth, the 
declivity which he first ascended from the shore of the Bay of 
Biscay, and the slope which brought him at last to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Again, let us suppose that our traveller crosses Spain in a 
different direction.—from west to east,—and that he starts from 
Lisbon, bound for Valencia. Instead of the frequent ascend- 
ings and descendings of his former journey, he will now follow 
the course of the Tagus upwards by a long and gentle ascent, 
noting a number of remarkable towns in his way, till that river 
gradually dwindles to a slender filament of water, and he reaches 
at last its fountain-head on the side or summit of the lofty 
mountain called Sierra Molina. Pursuing his course eastward, he 
will not have advanced far till he fall in with another rivulet, but 
flowing in a direction opposite to that which he has left. This 
is the infant Turia, the modern Guadalaviar, by following the 
course dnd current of which he arrives at Valencia, on the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. The Sierra Molina is thus 
proved to be one of the summits of that crest of mountain and 
high ground which, stretching from north to south, forms the 
water-shed of the Peninsula, sending forth streams from its 
eastern declivity to the Mediterranean, and from its western to 
the Atlantic. It is from this back-bone of the country that 
those ranges of mountains spring, like ribs from the spine, 
which he crossed in his southern journey. 

Tt was not till now, when, by views and processes such as I 
have described, there had been erected, in the mind of the 
learner, a sort of framework or effigies of the Peninsula as it 
came from the hand of nature, that, before quitting the tabular 
delineation of Spain, I marked off, with dotted lines, the king- 
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doms and principalities into which it had been subdivided by man 
from the time when it was a Roman province down to the present 
day ; and took occasion to follow chronologically the fortunes of 
its inhabitants through the different epochs of their history, 
under the successive visitations of the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Goths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Saracens. 

Though I was sanguine enough in my anticipations of good 
from this new mode of teaching Geography, yet the actual 
results far exceeded my expectation. Not only were the finer 
spirits of the class attracted, but many boys who, from indif- 
erent previous instruction, had conceived a rooted aversion to 
Latin and Greek, sprang forward with alacrity in this new 
career, andshowed, by their attitude and eye, a degree of atten- 
_ tion and interest which I had in vain attempted to excite in 
them when the other lessons were in hand. Every particle of 
information I had given concerning any locality, every anecdote 
Thad told, was forthcoming the moment the board was exhibited 
and the pointer on the spot ; even the illustrations quoted from 
the Latin classics or our own poets, were hunted out and com- 
mitted to memory. Nor was this all; boys—often from the 
lowest benches in the class—accepted the invitation to con- 
struct skeleton-maps of their own in imitation of those on the 
board; and they arrived by practice at a surprising degree of 
accuracy and neatness of execution. The best of these 
performances were fitted upon pasteboard, and hung round the 
room ; and when the head-knowledge of the drawer was found 
equal to his skill in the handiwork, he was privileged to act as 
monitor, and to teach the substance of his own map to his fellows. 
So captivating was the instruction conveyed in this shape, 
that boys often petitioned for leave to remain in the school-room 
during play-hours ; some for the sport of examining one another 
on the skeleton map, others to practise the art of making chalk 
outlines on a blackboard. And such dexterity and expertness 
did they acquife in the use of the crayons, that I abandoned 
the practice of drawing on this board myself, and substituted 
the beautiful specimens produced by my pupils for my own 
clumsy performances. Not a few, becoming enamoured of the 
study, executed maps in Indian ink, with a fuller complement 
of localities, and with the names inserted ; and several of these, 
finished off with consummate taste and skill more than thirty 
years ago, may still be seen adorning the walls of the Humanity 
class-room.* 


* For a particular detail of the manner in which this mode of teaching 
Geography was applied to the other countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
neau, and in particular, how it was brought to bear on the explanation and 
illustration of the classics, I must again refer the reader to the volume 
mentioned before, p. 109. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND IN 
SCOTLAND, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
AND DISADVANTAGES OF BOTH. 


Tax acknowledged difference of national character on the 
opposite sides of the Tweed, may be considered partly as the 
cause, and partly as the effect, of the very marked diversity 
in the modes of public education, and the fashion of public 
schools in the two countries. 

All the great schools of England, how widely soever they 
may differ in the details of teaching, agree in this respect, that 
the boys are separated from their parents and their homes, and 
form, with the head-master and his assistants, a sort of small 
community apart. If it be an old endowed school, such as 
Eton or Westminster, the boys on the foundation are boarded 
and lodged in a Dormitory or Long Chamber, and the rest are 
placed either with certain of the masters, or in what are 
called Dames’ Houses, which are so far under control and 
superintendence, that each of them is visited every day by one 
of the masters, who calls a muster-roll of the inmates and sees 
that they be locked up for the night. An imaginary line round 
the place marks the ‘* bounds,”’ beyond which it is against the law 
of the school to go, however consistent it may be with the prac- 
tice of the scholars. There are certain amusements, too, such 
as riding, driving, shooting, and angling, which are prohibited 
under severe penalties. The masters, in short, act as superin- 
tendents of the general conduct of the pupils, as well as of their 
proficiency in classics, and a vigilant police is kept up by fre- 
quent calling of ‘ absences.”’ 

In Scotch grammar schools, on the other hand, the school- 
boys are all what are called in England “ home-boarders ” or 
“‘ day-scholars”—a description of pupils little known then, and 
not encouraged. Our public schools are places of resort to the 
youth during the hours of teaching, after which they separate, 
each to his home ; and whether that home be the dwelling-place 
of his parents, or of some friend, or a common lodging-house, he 
is equally removed from all cognizance of the master, whose 
charge of him extends not beyond the precincts of the school. 

The most obvious consequence of the English arrangement is, 
a much more intimate society among the boys themselves. They 
dwell, sometimes to the number of eighty or ninety, in the same 
boarding-house, and all the boarding-houses are within so small 
a compass, that every boy in school is known to every other. 
They encounter one another so frequently in the daily intercourse 
of life, that character is rapidly developed and formed in this 
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little world. A boy who has been spoiled at home, and arrives 
at school with an extravagant estimate of his own consequence, 
meets with such rebuffs at every turn, that his self-importance 
is soon abated, or he is fain at least to conceal it ; nay, as he 
gains experience, he becomes in his tnrn an acute observer of 
the foibles and follies of his neighbors. Thus, by constant 
attrition, as it were, the angularities of character are rubbed 
off, and a boy acquires a knowledge of mankind and a 
self-possession, which, it must be admitted, betrays itself 
occasionally in petulance, proneness to quiz, and knowingness in 
vice; but in the better class of pupils, is shown in ease and 
manliness of manner, in freedom from presumptuousness and 
affectation, and in a perception of the ridiculous in conduct 
and character, which, though strong enough to observe it in 
others, is mainly exercised in avoiding it themselves. In 
short, a boy feels very early his place in society, and that he 
must not expect others to yield more than is his due in their 
estimation, not in his own ;—a lesson of no small importance 
to the sons of the rich and the high-born. ‘To this we may trace 
much of the influence which these schools have had in moulding 
the aristocracy of England, and correcting many of the faults 
to which the condition of their birth exposes them. Few things, 
indeed, have contributed more to produce that peculiar phasis 
of human character, of which an English gentleman is so admi- 
rable a specimen. 

The practice of fagging, — that is, of every member of the 
higher forms of the school having a general command over the 
services of the lower boys, and having one boy in particular 
attached to him as a sort of domestic, —is so interwoven with 
English habits, that it is scarcely possible, even were it desirable, 
to abolish it. It is that part of the system which appears most 
objectionable in theory; and instances are quoted of the abuses 
which it has given rise to. But it ought to be remembered, 
that it is the abuses only that we hear of, while the salutary 
effects are mixed up with the general results of the whole disci- 
pline, and are neither so striking nor so easily stated. Like so 
many of the time-honored usages and institutions of England, 
it may be said to work well, against all reason and all theory. 
But as this is a dangerous principle to admit, and may be pleaded 
in vindication of every abuse, it is better to rest the defence, or 
apology, of fagging, on the argument that in large assemblages 
of boys living in close contact and far from their natural guar- 
dyans, a regulated and well-defined authority — such as in a vast 
majority of cases will be exercised according to a certain law, 
unwritten indeed but not the less binding—is greatly to be 
preferred to the unrestricted right of the strongest. Big boys 
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are doubtless now and then found who make a cruel and capri- 
cious use of their power, but there is a check to this abuse in 
the custom of the school. In numberless instances the older 
boy is the protector and asserter of the rights of his fag; and 
though he himself may occasionally maltreat him, he will allow 
nobody else to do so. Besides, to the numerous pupils of these 
schools who are born to affluence, and doomed to be surrounded 
with obsequious dependents, this is often their only chance, at 
the time when the character is being formed for life, of profit- 
ting by the “‘ sweet uses of adversity.” 

There are disadvantages, however, attending the English 
system of school-management, which it is impossible to overlook. 
Among these I fear we must reckon the danger of early initiation 
into vice. Such congregations of boys, associating only with 
one another, are a fit soil for *¢ things rank and gross in nature” 
to spring up in; and though the purer spirits come out from the 
test to which their principles and good habits are subjected, like 
gold seven times tried, yet the greater proportion of ordinary 
minds run considerable risk of receiving a taint, from which they 
do not easily recover. 

The same condition of things is apt to engender an indifference, 
and even aversion, to the studies they are sent to prosecute. 
Boys collected in great numbers in one place, far from home 
and the society of those who have a natural influence over them, 
are but too apt to employ their time and talents in inventing 
schemes of active amusement or playful mischief, and to make 
the sedentary occupations of the desk and the study a subor- 
dinate and very summary process. This tendency is not a little 
favored by the obligation the masters are under to proscribe and 
if possible prevent many sports, innocent and healthful in them- 
selves, which the boys are accustomed to engage in at home, 
in their fathers’ company, during the holidays. The very 
prohibition begets a desire to enjoy them, and disposes the 
boys to regard the masters in the light of so many tyrants arrayed 
against their interests, debarring them from pastimes which even 
they must look upon as harmless, and forcing upon them instruc- 
tion for which they have norelish. Hence the prevalent feeling 
is, to take as little as may be of the learning, and have all they 
can of the amusement,—to reduce the former to the minimum, 
and raise the latter to the mazimum. And hence, too, the 
danger of a struggle between master and pupil, each pulling 
opposite ways. ‘The seeds are sown of a hostility which is only 
prevented, by the strictest school discipline, from showing itself 
in open resistance to authority. This proneness to rebel may 
act, indeed, as a check in preventing abuse of power on the 
part of the master; but the evil preponderates. Some dexter- 
ity and a happy temperament, are required in the teacher to 
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save him from being an object of general dislike. One of his 
best securities against it, is to impress his pupils with the idea 
that he is acting, not spontaneously nor always with a willing 
mind, but as the instrument, and under the compulsion, of a 
stern necessity. In this way, even while he is inflicting pun- 
ishments, which it would be difficult to reconcile with his own 
notions of what is reasonable and just, he may stand acquitted 
of vindictiveness, by appearing as the minister of fate, appointed 
to enforce a system of discipline which has been established for 
ages,——a system which, for that very reason, is submitted to, 
by young Englishmen as well as old, without examination and 
without complaint. 

It is of general tendencies to evil that I speak: there are of 
course numerous and honorable exceptions, —— many who, were 
the system ever so bad, would turn out well, not by that system, 
but in spite of it; but the prevailing notion on the subject un- 
doubtedly is, that teachers are task-masters who are to be 
thwarted, eluded, mystified, and outwitted by every lawful, or 
rather by every possible means. ‘The boy who is at all times 
ready to embark in any scheme of strenuous idleness, and the 
readier if it has a seasoning of mischief in it, is a general fa- 
vorite. Want of lesson brings no discredit. High talent, 
indeed, displayed in the business of the school, is omnipotent 
with boys, and never fails to attract universal and unenvying 
admiration ; but the assiduous student who makes no blaze must 
carefully conceal his love of study, if he would escape having 
an opprobrious epithet coupled with his name. — 

One means of counteracting a tendency so manifest would be, 
to convey instruction in a very attractive form. But to this the 
nature of the school-room arrangements at Eton isa bar. The 
plan of teaching several forms or sections of the school in one 
room, has been already adverted to as a security against excess 
in punishment or indulgence of passion; but it is evident that, 
npon this plan, the business can scarcely go beyond plain, dry 
construing and parsing: so that, however well qualified a master 
may be to captivate the minds of youth by apt and varied illus- 
trations, and to communicate the enthusiasm which he himself 
feels, the thing is next to impossible, not only from the conver- 
sational tone assumed to prevent interference, but from the 
presence of other masters, and the dread of being laughed at 
both by them and his pupils.* 

* I have spoken, in the text, of things at Eton as they were known 
to me more than forty years ago. Much, I am aware, has been done to 
counteract evil tendencies under the able management of the present 
Provost and Head-master; and, for the removal of whatever else is amiss, 
we may look hopefully to those authorities of the school who have already 
succeeded in abolishing the ridiculous farce of Montem, and in substituting 


the “Eton Geography and Atlas” for the maps and text of Pomponius 
Mela. 
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The Scottish school system admits of no such mutual and 
general acquaintance. The boys of one class are scarcely 
known, even by name, to those of the other four classes; and 
even members of the same class, if it be very numerous, remain 
80 little acquainted as to pass each other on the street without 
recognition, unless some other tie bring them together than the 
mere circumstance of being both taught by one and the same 
master. ‘This was the case in the Rector’s class also, up to the 
time when the adoption of monitorial divisions more thoroughly 
intermingled the members of it, by bringing them into closer and 
more frequent intercourse, and thus presenting opportunities of 
becoming acquainted, and of developing character. Still, how- 
ever, this intercourse was within the walls of the school-room, 
where there could be little of that free and unreserved inter- 
communication of thought which cements boyish friendships ; 
and the play-ground was too confined, and had too few facilities 
for youthful sports, to tempt many boys to linger or re-assemble 
there at play-hours, so that unless proximity of dwelling, or the 
mutual acquaintance of their parents, brought them together at 
other times, the bond which connected all the pupils of the 
same class was but slight, and led to few intimacies. If, how- 
ever, by this system, boys have less frequent occasions of acquir- 
ing an early knowledge of the world, and a certain easy and 
unembarrassed demeanor, they escape also, it must be allowed, 
some risk of evil and contamination. 

For, in the first place, there is no tendency to cabal against 
the master; not only because the boys are less together, but 
because he, not being called on to interfere with their amuse- 
ments, or with their manner of employing the hours when they 
are out of school, is not so liable to incur their dislike or aversion. 
If, on a whole holiday, he meet one of his pupils on horseback, 
in a gig, with a fishing-rod in his hand, or even a gun over his 
shoulder, he wishes him a pleasant ride, or good sport, and 
passes on. ‘This,no doubt, takes the responsibility of the boy’s 
moral conduct, in a great measure, off the shoulders of the 
master, and lays it more heavily on the parent’s, tutor’s, or 
guardian’s; and of this they may possibly complain. But to 
the master it is an incalculable advantage, not merely by reliev- 
ing him of a very odious and irksome duty, but by putting it 
more in his power to secure the affections, and through them to 
influence the conduct and accelerate the proficiency of his 
pupils. Again, the boys of a Scotch Class, having no projects 
in common to which the master is not a party, are more likely to 
regard the school business as of prime importance, and to have 
it uppermost in their thoughts, both in school and at home. 

When school is over for the day, the English youth repair, 
either to the play-ground in large bodies, or in little groups, each 
to pursue its own object; and, towards evening, all retire to 
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their respective boarding-houses, where they are consigned to 
study or each other’s company for the rest of the day. Scotch 
schoolboys, on the contrary, disperse in all directions after 
school-hours, and see no more of each other till next morning. 
That part of the interval which is not given to preparation for 
the morrow, or to play with their particular associates, is spent 
in the society of their parents. This may be thought but a bad 
exchange for the company of their equals; and when one con 
siders the folly and ignorance, the extremes of indulgence and 
severity, so common among parents where their children are 
concerned, one is tempted to think that, for their mutual benefit, 
they can scarcely see too little of each other. Nevertheless, 
the growing intelligence of the age, and the importance now 
generally attached to the right training of youth, secure, upon 
the whole, a reversion of good from this daily intercourse 
between the old and the young. And if this be true generally, 
I may say, without undue partiality to my native place, that 
nowhere is this reversion of good likely to be greater than in 
Edinburgh, not only from the general diffusion of education 
among the people of Scotland, but from the peculiar circum- 
stances of that city. The proportion of the population who 
follow liberal professions is nowhere else so great. The town 
derives so much of its wealth and consequence from being the 
seat of the Courts of Law and of the University, and so little 
from trade or manufactures, that literature is the fashion of the 
place; and among the society which a boy meets with at his 
father’s house, he is likely to imbibe much useful knowledge, or 
at least, to hear such importance attached to the possession of it, 
and such respect paid to intellectual distinction, as can hardly 
fail to quicken his exertions to obtain it. This effect I could 
distinctly trace among the successive members of the Rector’s 
class, in the profound attention with which every kind of general 
information was listened to. I was encouraged, by observing 
this appetite for knowledge, to dilate occasionally on topics 
rather suggested by, than bearing upon, the lesson of the day. 
Classical scholars do not require to be told how frequently, in 
construing and prelecting on the choice writers of antiquity, 
opportunities present themselves to the teacher of awakening 
the spirit of inquiry, and giving proper direction to the moral 
perceptions of the young. By commenting on the events and 
characters which come before them in the course of the daily 
readings, boys may be guided, the more surely because insen- 
sibly, to correct notions and abiding impressions of the right and 
the wrong in principle and in conduct: — moral training much 
more effectual than a formal array of precepts and rules for 
good behavior; to which, when addressed directly to them, 
and professedly for their especial benefit, they are but too apt 
to turn a deaf ear. 
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I have spoken only of what may be called the external con- 
formation of the schools in the two countries, as it affects the 
habits, and feelings, and manners of the youth. ‘To describe 
and compare the didactic part of the discipline, the details of 
the school-room, the number and nature of the subjects taught, 
the books used, the modes of teaching, and the professional 
preparation, condition, and character of the teachers, in both 
countries, would require a volume of itself, and would be foreign 
to the purpose of this chapter. 

A school organization which should embrace the advantages, 
and steer clear of the disadvantages, of the Scotch and English 
systems of management, is a thing to be wished rather than 
looked for. Diversity of national character, the prepossessions 
of each people in favor of its own plan, local arrangements not 
easy to alter, and perhaps a remnant of national jealousy still 
still surviving in some minds from the feuds and antipathies of 
former days—all conspire to prevent such a consummation. 
But a study and comparison of the two may suggest hints for 
partial and local improvement. 

It would be ne less ineffectual than presumptuous in me to 
speculate on the means of ameliorating the public schools of 
England: but I can scarcely be considered as stepping out of 
my province, if I submit, for the consideration of the authorities 
who preside over the grammar schools of Scotland, a few sug- 
gestions, or rather queries ; with special reference, however, to 
that seminary, which I was so long connected with, both as pupil 
and teacher." 





Criappoarps. These articles were originally called “ clove- 


boards,” because they were “cloven” out by hand, instead of 


being made with a saw as other boards. In process of time they 
were called cloboards, claboards,—clapboards. In the laws of 
the Massachusetts Colony in 1641, the price of these articles 
was three shillings per hundred for ‘ claboards”’ of five feet in 
length. The legal price for the work perfomed by hired labor, 
was —‘“‘if they cleave by the hundred they shall be paid six 
pence per hundred for five foot boards.” 


* T have omitted after this a considerable portion of the original text, 
which relates to some local changes in the old High School building, and 
certain class arrangements consequent thereon ; an omission which even 
the author regards as hiatus non valde deflendus. In what follows, some- 
thing is no doubt left which the reader will think had been better consigned 
to the same category. But my wish at least has been, that in speaking on 
a subject in itself local and temporary, and the interest of which is gone 
by, nothing should be retained which did not involve some principle which 
might be useful hereafter in the erection and management of schools. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. 


* Aut children by nature have equal rights to education. A 
republic, by the very principles of republicanism, is socially, 
politically and morally bound to see that all the talent born 
within its territory is developed in its natural order, proper time 
and due proportion, thus enabling every mind to make the most 
of itself. The State stands in loco parentis to every child, and 
should fitly use all the means and capabilities sent by Heaven 
for its highest aggrandizement. 

The question then is, How can the State thus promote its own 
highest good? I answer, By the establishment of free schools 
and free colleges. Extend the New England idea of free schools, 
and the true democratic result is reached. It is this: The town 
says to every child born within its limits, ‘* Go to the Primary 
School as soon as you are four years old; there you will find 
rooms, books and teachers; use them all gratis; your parents 
need only to clothe and feed you.”” When these children have 
been taught three or four years in the Primary School, the town 
says to them, “* Go up into the Grammar School; there you will 
find rooms, books, apparatus and teachers; use them all at my 
expense ; your parents need only feed and clothe you.”” When 
these children have been in the Grammar School three or four 
years, the town says to them, “ Go into the High School, or 
Latin School, or Scientific School, or the School of Arts and 
Trades; there you will find rooms, books, apparatus, tools and 
teachers ; use them all gratis; your parents need only feed and 
clothe you.” When these children have spent three or four 
years in these schools, the State says to them, ‘‘ Go up to the 
College and enter the department which is fitted for you; there 
you will find rooms, books, apparatus, tools and teachers ; use 
them all gratis; your parents need only feed and clothe you.”— 
When these pupils have passed four years in the College, the 
State says to them, “‘ Go into the University for Law and Medi- 
cine ; there you will find rooms, books and teachers ; use them all 
gratis; your parents need only feed and clothe you.” 

The undue rush of pupils to the college and university, which 
this plan may seem to favor, can be fully and forever prevented, 
and the law of demand and supply have its conservative and 
discriminating control. This plan will not interfere with the 
present foundations of professorships, &c., existing in our col- 
leges. It will have many advantages over our present semi- 
feudal organizations. Among these advantages are three — 1st, 
it will develop, for its noblest uses, the peculiar talent which God 
gives to any child; 2d, it will make our colleges self-governing ; 
and, 3d, it will secure the ablest talent in the State for teachers. 

If our republic is to last a thousand years, is it not worth 
while to make it all it can be ?— Boston Transcript. 
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GEORGE ALLEN, Jr.,- ++ Boston. 
C. J. CAPEN, «++ ++++++s Dedham. 





ELBRIDGE SMITH, Cambridge. 


| Restwanr Eprrors. { E. 8. STEARNS, -.’ W. Newton. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM. 


THE first public examination of this institution since its re- 
moval from Newton, was held on Monday and Tuesday of the pres- 
ent week, during which the pupils were examined in the various 
studies and training of the two preceding terms. An exceed- 
ingly interesting feature of the exercises was the examination 
of the advanced class of pupils, who had just completed an 
extended course of three years, in reference to instructing 
in the high schools. These ladies were found to have pursued 
the most of the studies taught in our colleges, with success, — 
indeed the course in pure mathematics has been precisely that 
pursued in Harvard University, the calculus not excepted. It 
seems to have been fairly and most conclusively demonstrated 
in the case of these seven ladies, that not only may females 
reasonable aspire to eminent stations in onr public institutions, 
but that also under careful instruction, with proper zeal and faith- 
fulness, the female mind is fitted to grasp and thoroughly inves- 
tigate the highest and most abstruse sciences. It is to be hoped 
that the marked success of these ladies will be the means of 
inducing many others of their sex to enter upon the same course 
of study and training, for the sake of the same results. ‘Tues- 
day afternoon, as usual, was devoted to the exercises of the 
graduating classes, consisting of thirteen seniors, and seven of 
the advanced class. 

The poem was read by Miss Sarah C. Alden, of Belchertown, 
and the valedictory address by Miss Mary E. Wilson, of Calais, 
Me., after which the certificates were presented, with the usual 
ceremonies, by the Principal. 

The valedictory exercises of the Advanced Class followed 
those of the Seniors, and an address was read by Miss Anne C. 
Payson, of Peterboro’, N.H. The singing of a parting hymn 
was followed by the presenting of diplomas to this class, who will 
ever be distinguished by the fact that they are the first and 
only class of ladies in this country, who have pursued with suc- 
cess so extensive a course of study with reference to teaching. 

At the close of the exercises, addresses were made by Judge 
Kinnicutt of Worcester, Dr. Sears, the Secretary of the Board 
of Education, and Rev. Mr. Child‘ of Framingham. A large 
audience was in attendance on both days—among whom the 
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people of the town were well represented. We observed many 
present from Boston and other parts of the State. We hope 
that the reputation of this institution, and its facilities for the 
training of teachers, will attract many pupils to the new locality, 
although we fear that a great mistake was made in removing the 
school from West Newton.— Boston Journal. 


EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. 


We have read the fifth annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin [Dr. Azex P. 
Lapp,] with great interest. It contains many valuable sugges- 
tions, and cannot fail to exert a favorable influence wherever it 
is read. ‘The public will be surprised to learn that there are 
already in this young and growing State 138,278 children 
between the age of four years and twenty; and the number 
that have attended the public schools during the year is 97,835. 
When it is remembered that Wisconsin had been admitted to 
the Union asa State, within the last six years, it will be con- 
ceded that her growth in population and prosperity is unpre- 
cedented. 

It appears from the Report that Dr. Ladd retires from the 
office which we should judge he has ably filled. The following 
is the concluding paragraph of his report: 

If during my incumbency of the office from which I now re- 
tire, I have felt an interest and a pride in discharging the duties 
it imposed, it was a laudable interest and a just pride, that were 
derived from mingling often and freely with the people whose 
enlightened liberality supports a system of free education, not 
for themselves but for generations who in future years will wield 
the destinies of the State. It is my belief that I have not 
mingled with them in vain, but that I have obtained a knowledge 
of their wants and requirements, as well as of the object of those 
efforts which they have put forth in behalf of the youth of the 
State. Those wants and requirements, I felt bound to present 
to you with plainness perhaps, but with truth, leaving with you 
the duty to supply, so far as legislation can supply them; and 
also, if possible, that a public sentiment may be created, which 
in its active result will remedy the evils from which the schools 
of the State now suffer, and render them in the highest degree 
worthy of the trust and the respect of the people, — monuments 
of their enlightenment and progress. With these I have seen 
much that filled me with admiration for the State and the people 
of the State, of which I am a citizen— much to admire in their 
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enterprise and intrepidity, which have attacked the forest and it 
has fallen, which have opened the prairie and it has yielded 
wealth and plenty, which have entered the earth and dragged 
forth the treasures that reposed in its bosom. But I have seen 
more to admire in a spirit of mental progress, in a high zeal for 
the intellectual and moral culture of a growing race of men and 
women, in a sacrifice of labor, and time, and present profit, for a 
rich harvest of good that will be enjoyed in years to come. And 
in this I have found an earnest and a warrant that the founda- 
tion which they have laid for their future greatness and renown, 
for their ultimate power — the power of a wise and free people 
— will not be left to suffer from neglect and decay, but that a 
towering structure will be reared upon it, majestic in beauty and 
strength, defended by their zeal and reverence, a stupendous 
memento forever of the love they bear to knowledge and to 
truth, and their trust in them to preserve their posterity from 
tyranny and wrong. ‘The fluctuations of politics may not 
destroy it— the strifes of ambition, of parties, and of men may 
not shake it. The people are its strength and support; in their 
hearts are the affection and the pride that will insure its preser- 
vation.— Atlas. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FUND. 


In the Senate of this State, the Joint Standing Committee on 
Education have reported on the subject of the Massachusetts 
School Fund, accompanying theirreport with a resolve providing 
for its increase by the transfer of such a number of shares held by 
the Commonwealth in the Western Railroad Corporation, as will, 
at the rate of one hundred dollars pershare, increase the principal 
of said fund to the amount of $1,500,000. The resolve further 
provides that one-half of the annual income of said fund shall 
be apportioned and distributed for the use and support of com- 
mon schools, in the manner according to the provisions, and 
under the restrictions, now provided by law for the apportion- 
ment and distribution of the income of said fund. All sums 
of money which shall hereafter be drawn from the treasury 
by virtue of appropriations made or to be made for educational 
purposes, shall, except in cases in which the appropriation made 
by any act hereafter passed shall be otherwise provided for 
therein, be chargeable to and paid from the other half of the 
annual income of said fund: provided, that if the same shall be 
insufficient therefor, the excess of such appropriations in any 
year shall be paid from any moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated. And in case said half of said annual income 
shall in any year exceed the sums so drawn from the treasury in 
such year, the surplus shall be carried to the account of the 
principal of said fund and added thereto, until said principal 
shall amount to the sum of two millions of dollars. No sums 
of money hereafter drawn from the treasury shall be chargeable 
to the principal of said fund. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, are repealed. 

From the report we learn that the fund has increased till at 
present it reaches the sum of $1,244,285.05. From this sum, 
however, should be deducted $19,868.20, unavailable at present, 
being the estimated value of the interest which the fund ‘has 
in the Western Railroad Loan Sinking Fund, on account of its 
shares in the stock of that corporation, leaving the amount of the 
fund now available, $1,224,416.85, so that the increase pro- 
posed in the resolve is $275,583.15. The resolve is at present 
among the orders of the day of the Senate, and will probably be 
speedily acted upon.— Boston Atlas. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN. 


We have been favored with acopy of a public document pub- 
lished by the State of Michigan and prepared by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Francis W. Shearman, giving a 
full and detailed account of the system of instruction and school 
law in that State. It is ina bound octavo volume of 640 pages, 
and has been prepared with much labor, industry and method, 
and reflects no small credit upon the liberality of the govern- 
ment. 

The first part gives an interesting history of the origin, pro- 
gress and present condition of public instruction in the peninsular 
State, which is shown to be such as to do honor to the enterprise, 
liberal endowments and public spirit of its State government 
and Legislature. The second part is devoted to a full explana- 
tion of the Primary School law of Michigan. The third part 
relates to laws respecting public instruction and incorporated 
institutions of learning. Altogether the publication, and the 
facts it reveals, are of a most gratifying nature. No State so 
young as Michigan has ever made such rapid strides in fostering 
and developing a liberal and noble system of popular instruction, 
and well may her sons pride themselves upon her success in so 
good a cause. ‘There are few, indeed, of her sister States who 
can equal her in the advanced and elevated principles of instruc- 
tion upon which her highest as well as her primary seminaries 
are founded.— Atlas. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Mr. Dana P. Colburn has received the appointment of Princi- 
pal of the Normal School in Providence, R. 1. A more judicious 
selection could not have been made. 


Mr. John C. Dore, Principal of the Boylston School, Boston, 
has accepted the appointment as Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Chicago. Mr. Dore has long and ably discharged 
the duties of a public teacher in this city, and he will leave with 
the regrets and good wishes of all who have had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

We think Mr. Philbrick acted wisely in declining the offer of 
the appointment which Mr. Dore has received ; for Connecticut, 
although a very small State, affords as wide a field of usefulness 
in the cause of education as any of her sister States. If it be 
true that the Hon. Henry Barnard has resigned the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State, she has with- 
in her borders one who will prove an able and a faithful successor. 
Mr. Barnard has achieved an enviable name among educators: 
he will leave behind him an example worthy of imitation, and will 
carry with him the lasting gratitude of the State for whose dear- 
est interests he has done and sacrificed so much. 


Mr. Leonard Walker, late Principal of the High School in 


Walpole, has assumed the charge of the High School in Som- 
erville. 


John Emory Horr, Esq., Sub-master of the Cambridge High 
School, has been appointed Master of the High School in Brook- 
line. Salary $1,400. 


From the following extract taken from the Daily Herald of 
Newburyport, it will be seen that that city is soon to lose the ser- 
vices of one whose place cannot be readily supplied. 

Mr. D. S. Rowe, who has resigned his charge of the Normal 
School in Westfield, has long maintained a high rank among the 
able and successful teachers of Massachusetts, and he has done 
good service to the cause of education in furnishing Massa- 
chusetts and other States with thoroughly trained teachers. He 
has ever maintained a lively regard for the general interests of 
the cause, and has taken an active part in the meetings which 
have been held in various parts of the State for the improvement 
of teachers. It is with deep regret that we announce his de- 
parture frorathe State. The State of New York will hereafter 
en)oy the advantage of his services. Mr. Wells will take his 
place. 
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“We regret to learn that Mr. William H. Wells, the very 
efficient and popular Principal of the Putnam Free School, who | 
has been at its head from the commencement, and to whose : 
) energy, industry and talent it is indebted for the high rank it 
has attained, which is not surpassed by any English school in the 
State, has handed his resignation to the trustees, to take effect at 
the expiration of the present term. The school has been so con- 
ducted as to inspire confidence, draw a large portion of the 
pupils from abroad, and materially advance the educational in- 
terests of this city. 

‘* We understand that this resignation is occasioned by an ap- 
pointment from the Board of Education as Principal of the State 
Normal School at Westfield. Our loss will therefore be the 
gain of the State, and a better selection for the place he is to 
fill could not be made, as he is admirably adapted, not only to 
preside over that school, but by attending the School Conventions 
and Institutes, to aid the Board in the western counties of the 
State. He enters upon his duties at Westfield, in August.” 
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From the Semi-Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Primary Schools of Boston, we learn that the whole 
number of schools of this class is 195. The total number f 
of scholars is 11,804; of whom 5,483 are girls, and 6,321 fe 
are boys. At the date of the last report, the whole num- 
ber of scholars was 11,902. 1,460 scholars have been sent 
to the Grammar schools during the six months. Of the 
whole number of scholars, 7,036 are of foreign parentage ; 
3,362 are over eight years of age, and 1,544 *are under five 
years; 1,441 attend to sewing. ‘The average of attendance has 
been 80 per cent. The Committee recommend that plain sew- 
ing shall be taught in all the schools, every Friday afternoon ; a 
recommendation which we hope to see adopted, as it will obviate 
the necessity of teaching this branch in the Grammar schools, 
where the time devoted to it can be more profitably employed. 
The Primary and Grammar schools of Boston will commence 
the morning session at 8 o’clock from the first Monday in May 
to the first Monday in October. 











DEATH IN WATERTOWN FROM VIOLENCE. 


A lad 13 years of age, died at his father’s residence, in 
Watertown, on Wednesday last. A rumor prevailed, and was 
generally believed, that his death resulted from his being wan- 
tonly thrown down and then stamped upon, by a much larger 
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and older boy. The latter on making his appearance at school 
on Thursday, was greeted by his school-fellows as a murderer, 
and he vamosed in double quick time. It is to be hoped that the 
affair will be promptly looked into by those whose duty it is to 
attend to such matters.— Atlas. 





Tne EvemMents oF Enciish GRAMMAR; 80 arranged as to com- 
bine the Analytical and Synthetical Methods: with an Intro- 
duction for Beginners, and various Exercises, Oraland Written, 
for the Formation, Analysis, Transformation, Classification, 
and Correction of Sentences. By Samuel 8. Greene, A. M., 
Professor in the Normal department, Brown University, and 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 


Here is a book in which the author instructs the teacher as 
well as the pupil; and his lessons are invaluable. We say this 
in praise of the book, and not to the disparagement of teachers. 
No teacher can give it merely a cursory examination, without 
gaining useful information on the subject of teaching. 

From a somewhat extensive use of Mr. Greene’s former 
Grammars, as text-books, we were convinced of their many 
excellences, and were especially pleased with his larger work, 
satisfied that it presented to the advanced pupil more ample 
means for a thorough course in the analysis of our language 
than had yet been published. This new Grammar com- 
bines the good qualities of the former ones, yet it is essentially 
different ; — more original, more comprehensive, more practical, 
and more interesting as a didactic work. 

The author is well known both as a thorough Grammarian and 
Rhetorician, and: as an accomplished teacher of Didactics. 
Understanding the wants of both teacher and pupil, he has 
produced a book which will meet those wants. We would ask 
teachers to examine it minutely, satisfied that our testimony to 
its excellence will meet the approval of candid minds. 

It may be found at the bookstore of Jenks, Hickling & 
Swan. 

The same firm have published a new edition of ‘“ Parley’s 
Second Book of History,” — being the Second Book of “ His- 
tory combined with Geography.” It contains the Modern 
History of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and is illustrated with 
numerous engravings atid colored maps, which greatly facilitate 
the distinctive object of the work, — that of imparting a knowl- 
edge of History by reference to the locality of the events. The 
leading events of the several countries have been brought down 
to the present time. 
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EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue State Superintendent of the schools of Louisiana has 
recently visited all the different parts of that State, and has pub- 
lished a long report of the results of his examinations, made to 
the legislature. The report states that in several parts of the 
State the local directors were found to be “ totally incapable of 
performing this duty, for the very potent reason that they them- 
selves do not know how to read or write.” In one parish, the 
warrant of the teacher on file contained instead of the signature, 
the mark of twelve different directors. In other districts the 
proportion of the directors who made their mark instead of 
signing their names was two out of every three. The Superin- 
tendent speaks of this state of things as deplorable, and one of 
which unprincipled teachers do not fail to take improper ad- 
vantages, and urges that at least two out of every three direc- 
tors should at least know how to read and write.—Atlas. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Tar Massacnusetts Tracers’ Assocration offers the 
following prizes for original Essays : 

‘To MEMBERS OF THE ASSOGIATION, for the best Essay, on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

1. The self-reporting system. 

2. Untruthfulness in schools—its preventives and remedy. 

To the Femate Teacuers of the State, for the best Essay on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

1, Easy methods of instruction. 

2. Motives to be urged in the business of education. 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Chas. J. 
Capen, Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the fifteenth 
of October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays will notbe opened. The prizes 
will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no prize will 
be awarded to an Hssay that is not deemed worthy of one. 

The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of 
the Association. 


Jostan A. Srearns, President. 
Boston, May 12th, 1854, 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Lancaster, May 1st — 6th. 
Athol, May 8th — 13th. 
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